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ALL business has been paralyzed during the past few days in this 
and other cities bya great storm. Notwithstanding the hindrances 
and inconvenience caused by the blizzard which visited New York 
city during the early part of the week—the most severe snow- 
storm known in the history of this city--THe SpECcTraToR appears 
on its regular publication day. We have had to contend with 
some difficulties to prevent delay in publication, and we trust our 
readers will pardon any short-comings in the present issue. While 
we do not think that delay in the weekly issue of our journal 
would exercise any material influence on the even tenor of the 
universe, nevertheless we take some pride in the statement that 
Tue SpEcraTOR has never missed its regular publication day, and 
its appearance promptly fifty-two weeks in each successive years is, 
we are sure, duly appreciated by its readers, as an indication of 
adherence to correct business rules. 





THERE is pending in the Kentucky legislature a bill requiring 
insurance companies to pay, in case of loss on any building, the 
full amount named in the policy or to replace the building. It is 
substantially identical with the valued policy laws of other States. 
The House committee on insurance last week granted a hearing to 
W. M. Fenley, president of the Kenton Insurance Company, who 
made a lengthy and very strong argument against the passage of 
the bill. His argument embodies all the strong, salient objections 
to such unjust legislation as has been developed since this most 
obnoxious measure first made its appearance. Our advices from 
Kentucky indicate that this measure is endowed with considerable 
probability in favor of its passage because of the general ignorance 
of legislators in reference to fire insurance and their prejudice 
against corporations doing that class of business. The companies 
should take measures to educate these law-makers in the true 
merits of the question involved in a valued policy law. 





Wuy in a large city having a good paid fire department and elec- 
tric fire alarm, anyone should wish to be deprived of his natural 
sleep by the clanging of fire bells, merely that he may know where 
the fire is, passes all understanding ; and yet several towns which, 
after much discussion, had done away with the nuisance, have de- 
liberately returned to this antiquated custom of giving alarms, 
which, in the existence of modern electric systems, causes not only 
annoyance to quiet citizens and hindrance to the firemen, but is 
absolutely useless toanyone. Detroit, Mich., which is certainly big 
and progressive enough to know better, is the latest city to go back 
‘to the methods of its days of villagehood, the city council having 
instructed the fire commissioners to have the engine-house bells 
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rung for fires as of old, because, forsooth, so many persons wished to 
know the location of the fires. Wouldn’t Detroit like to borrow a 
few hand engines from some of our down-East hamlets? Un- 
doubtedly many of her younger citizens would rejoice at the op- 
portunity of running with the machine and manning the brakes in 
real old-fashioned style, with an occasional “ scrapping match” be- 
tween rival companies to add to the fun. As to the bloated prop- 
ertyowners, why, the insurance companies would pay their losses, of 
course. 





One of the fire companies of this city did not have a single run in the 
month of February. What a laborious life some of our firemen do have 
in holding down the chairs in the engine-house.—Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent, 

We are very glad to learn from our esteemed contemporary that 
the Cincinnati fire engine-houses contain any chairs to be held 
down, the appropriations for the fire department hitherto made by 
that city having been so niggardly that it seemed in the highest de- 
gree improbable that the firemen were provided with any such lux- 
uries. Joking aside, however, we beg to call The Price Current’s 
attention to the fact that, inadequate as it is, the fire extinguishing 
apparatus of Cincinnati and the engine-houses are valuable, and can- 
not well take care of themselves. When not at work at fires, the men 
guard the property and keep it in order. The city is to be con- 
gratulated upon the fact that one of its engine companies was not 
called out a single time last month ; but had it been needed at but 
a single fire, and been missing, the propertyowners would have 
found to their cost that they had better have maintained it in 
watchful idleness for years. 





A WELL-KNOWN man, one of the most intelligent and highly 
connected in the community in which he lived on Long Island, 
died a few days ago, leaving his wife and several little ones without 
money or other means. ‘This family had previously lived in com- 
fort, even approaching luxury, deriving support from a handsome 
salary which the father earned. Some four or five years ago the 
gentleman referred to was urged by a life insurance solicitor, a per- 
sonal friend of his, to insure his life, and while he did not positively 
refuse, he postponed the matter from day to day-~a habit of pro- 
crastination pursued by many persons, which usually amounts to 
absolute refusal. Shortly after this man had been thus frequently 
solicited to insure his life, he developed Bright’s disease, and his 
general health began to decline. As he had scarcely reached the 
prime of life, and looked the picture of health, his intimate friends 
at first could scarcely believe the news, and he, himself, was 
skeptical when his ailments were pronounced to be the unerr- 
ing indications of that fatal malady. Though anxious then to 
get a policy of life insurance, he found that the opportunity 
which but a short time before was open to him, had taken 
wings and flown away. ‘henceforth he set himself to work 
harder, and to rigidly carry out a system of economic rules, so that 
he could save money from his earnings from year to year to provide 
so far as possible for the inevitable. But the march of death was 
more rapid than was expected, which is usually the case, and the 
end came a few days ago. After the death of this esteemed man, 
his faithful wife has found that sickness and funeral expenses have 
consumed all the funds of the household. *A check for a gener- 
ous sum from his former employers was gratefully accepted by the 
widow, but appreciating that this little sum will be soon exhausted, 
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the sorrowful but brave little woman, who had been accustomed all 
her life to ease, comfort and masculine protection, now works 
daily to earn a living for herself and children. She lost a loving 
and faithful husband, who, could he have clearly foreseen the 
possibilities of the future, would have willingly denied himself for 
the benefit of his wife and children. Gifted with intelligence and 
ability to earn money, why could he not have forearmed himself 
against these possibilities which have materialized into facts and 
provided for them by life insurance? Is not the same question 
equally pertinent to thousands of other men ? 





No fire extinguishing apparatus in the building—not even a 
fire bucket ; no fire escapes; flames starting under the lumber 
in a closet on the ground floor, and running like a flash up the 
elevator well to every story; the first ladders too short to reach 
the frenzied and shrieking men and women at the upper windows, 
leaping one by one to be crushed on the stone-paved street below ; 
six persons killed outright and four badly injured—these are some 
of the details which the wires bring of the destructicn of The 
Evening Union office at Springfield, Mass., on Wednesday 
week. Really, comment seems needless. 

* * * * 


The fire department came promptly, but the mischief was done 
before long enough ladders could be raised, and although a 
canvas sheet was held below the windows, it broke under the 
weight of those who jumped into it. Had this been one of the 
life-saving nets used in the New York and some other fire depart- 
ments, how different the result might have been. As to the crim- 
inal carelessness of the owners of the building, in providing abso- 
lutely no means of escape for the people in the composing, press 
and editorial rooms—that is a matter which we trust will be 
promptly investigated by the proper authorities, that the responsi- 
bility for these six deaths may be fixed where it belongs. 





THERE appeared in The Chronicle of this city, of February 16,a 
lengthy criticism of the American Steamboiler Insurance Company. 
The article was signed merely with three stars, thus concealing the 
identity of the writer and making it an anonymous attack upon the 
company criticised. In other columns of this issue we print a 
reply to this article in The Chronicle, which reply is signed by the 
American Steamboiler Insurance Company, a responsible corpora- 
tion that does not need the aid of an anonymous signature. It is 
well known that THE SpEcTATOR is opposed to a style of warfare 
carried on by insurance companies or agents anonymously. Who- 
ever may have written the article for The Chronicle certainly did 
no service to the company or companies he was evidently attempt- 
ing to serve. A more complete comparison of the points raised, as 
derived from the statements of the company, presents a very differ- 
ent coloring from the one attempted to be given them. The com- 
parisons given by the American Steamboiler Company show a 
largely increased business done by that company last year. 
While it is true that the liabilities assumed by the company in 
consequence of its increased new business of last year necessitated 
an increase of funds, the stockholders came forward promptly and 
supplied the necessary amount, thereby indicating their entire 
confidence not only in* the future of the company, but in its man- 
agement. As they are the ones particularly interested upon that 
point, criticism of their action seems to be out of place. The 
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point for the public to consider is: “ Is the American Steamboiler 
Insurance Company a solvent and trustworthy company?” The 
official statement furnished to the insurance department of the 
State is abundant evidence that it is. 








TOO MANY ASSESSMENT COMPANIES. 


HE facility with which co-operative associations can be organ- 
ized under the laws of the different States has led to their 
multiplication in such numbers as to be oppressive. If the assess- 
ment system is correct in principle and trustworthy, the number 
seeking to do business under it is so great as to prevent the fullest 
development of strong, active and enterprising companies that 
command public confidence by their very magnitude, as is the case 
with the level premium companies. If the assessment system is 
composed of a rope of sand, offering neither security nor per- 
manency, then any number of companies that may exist is too 
many, and the sooner they are exterminated the better. But we 
are convinced that among the managers of assessment organiza- 
tions there are many earnest, zealous and able men, who are thor- 
oughly conscientious in believing that the system—or their partic- 
ular form of that system—is founded upon correct principles, and 
that in urging it upon the public, they are guilty of no deception 
or intentional wrong. Their efforts have led to the recognition of 
the assessment plan by various States, and laws have been enacted 
for its regulation, a distinction being clearly made between level 
premium life insurance and insurance upon the assessment plan. 
But these laws are defective in most States in that they permit 
assessment companies to be organized by irresponsible persons 
upon too easy terms. Ordinarily it is only necessary for a dozen 
or so persons to sign an application for a charter and to pay the 
required fee, to obtain full authority to commence business, having 
no financial standing whatever, little, if any, knowledge of the in- 
surance business, and furnishing no security to the public that they 
will conduct the business honestly or account for one dollar of the 
money paid them. Naturally, this facility for getting a start in 
business has proved attractive to adventurers and speculators, and 
many gross frauds have been perpetrated in the name of assess- 
ment insurance. In the earlier cropping out of the assessment 
plan, the “ grave-yard companies” of Pennsylvania robbed their 
members in the most barefaced manner. While the law has inter- 
vened to prevent the greater abuses, there are still many existing, 
and many companies that sanction practices that are highly dis- 
creditable. In fact, the assessment system, regardless of the right 
or wrong of the principle underlying it, is full of abuses and oppor- 
tunities for evil that are eagerly seized upon by unscrupulous men, 
who work their plans under the shadow of better companies man- 
aged by earnest and honest men. There needs to be a careful 
weeding out of assessment companies, not only for the protection 
of the public, but in the interests of those companies that are hon- 
estly administered. 

The level premium system of life insurance for the entire country 
is conducted by about forty companies, twenty-nine of which do 
business in the State of New York. The Hand-Book of Assess- 
ment Insurance gives statistics of some 450 assessment companies, 
167 of which do business in New York. Add to this number the 
fraternal and benevolent societies, and others not reported, and the 
number of organizations doing a life insurance business on the 
assessment plan must be fully 600. As the volume of business 
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transacted does not approach that done by the level premium com- 
panies, the number of them in comparison is ridiculously large. 
New York and Massachusetts have recently adopted more stringent 
laws relative to the formation of such companies, and we believe 
not one has been chartered in either of these States since the new 
restrictions were imposed, indicating that the class of men engaged 
in promoting new companies of this kind cannot control the finan- 
cial support necessary to secure recognition. It takes a liberal 
supply of cash to establish even an assessment company on a pay- 
ing basis. We know of two in this city that have used up $50,000 
each in two years, and there is still a cry for more money. It is 
not all plain and smooth sailing by any means for those who pro- 
pose to do an honest business. Their membership must be large 
if expenses are to be met by annual dues alone, as is contemplated 
by the system. But many of the companies do not so limit their 
expenses, but, on the contrary, appropriate to their own uses every- 
thing that comes in. Then if there comes a legitimate death claim 
to be paid, the claimants are put off as long as possible, the claim 
“scaled down,” or payment refused entirely. The first and prin- 
cipal thing to be done is to pay the salaries of officers and their 
several percentages charged against the business. Many of these 
close corporations are simply family arrangements, kept alive to 
provide situations and salaries for the various generations of a single 
family, and the rights and interests of certificateholders receive 
little consideration. They have no rightful place in the business 
economy of the country and should be uprooted. 
The insurance authorities in the several States have ample author- 
ity to examine all companies, and to close up such as are not 
entitled to do business. The assessment craze has been running 
now a good many years, and such companies as have earned the 
right to live can readily demonstrate that right by an exhibit of the 
results they have achieved. If they have been paying legitimate 
claims honestly and in full, and have given their members a rea- 
sonable return for their money, they are entitled, under the law, to 
continue ; but if they have been defrauding claimants, and con- 
suming in expenses the sums gained by assessments upon mem- 
bers, then they should be driven out of the business. They have 
had time enough to show what is in them; they are no longer “ in 
the experimental stage,” as they have claimed so long to be; they 
are either strong enough to stand alone or they should not be per- 
mitted to stand at all. About this time assessment companies are 
making up their reports for the insurance departments. We sug- 
gest that experts in these departments should carefully compare the 
reports of this year with those of previous years, and see how each 
company has progressed or oth@rwise, and, wherever the necessity 
seems to exist, cause a thorough examination to be made, with a 
view to closing up such companies as are going behind or stagnat- 
ing. The more the number can be reduced the better it will be 
for the public and all concerned. There is a point in connection 
with the annual statements to which we desire to direct attention. 
When a death claim is filed against a company in accordance with 
the terms of its certificate, it becomes a liability, and should be so 
treated until it is disposed of in some way. Assessment compa- 
nies, however, are in the habit of treating as liabilities such claims 
as have been audited and ordered paid by their own auditing com- 
mittee. To avoid putting such claims into their statements, they 
put off the auditing as long as possible, resorting to all sorts of 
tricks and devices to gain time in which to tire out the claimant 
and get a compromise. When this is done, and the claim reduced 
to the lowest possible figure, it is audited and thereafter appears as 
a liability until paid. Examiners of companies should demand the 
record of claims audited and unaudited on the 31st day of December, 
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and treat all of them as liabilities. A thorough and vigorous 
shaking up of assessment organizations throughout the country 
would be in the interests of the public, and strictly in the line of 
duty of insurance officials. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





Our Montreal correspondent, in a recent letter, stated that the Scottish 
Union and National had $31,000 insurance at the Fabre fire in Montreal. 
We are informed that the gross line carried by the Scottish on this risk 
was $21,000 instead of $31,000, a trifling error of only $10,000, More- 
over, a large portion of this $21,000 policy was reinsured, so that the ad- 
justment of this loss cost the Scottish exactly $2,241.61, which amount 
was promptly paid. The difference between $31,0c0 liability as reported 
and $224: of actual loss is very considerable. 


* * * * 


THE Fire Insurance Pocket Index for 1888 has been materially im- 
proved over previous years, both as regards cover and contents. The 
following wordsfof commendation from P. S. Hoadley of the American 
Insurance Company of Newark, is a sample of several letters received by 
THE;SPECTATOR Company: ‘‘ Permit us to congatulate you upon the very 
elegant and original design upon the front cover, which is the neatest 
thing of the kind we have yet seen,” 


* * * * 


THE Peoples Mutual Assurance Fund Life and Endowment Associa- 
tion of Louisville, of which Ed N. Caldwell is secretary, has a significant 
emblem on its letterheads and circulars. Over the motto ‘‘I live and die 
for those I love,” a majestic bird, with wings outspread, sits on a nest of 
young featherlings, offering them food and protection, The emblem isa 
good one for a life insurance company. 


% * * * 


THERE are actuaries who say that statistics prove that the holders of 
endowment policies are the longest lived of all policyholders, They per- 
sistently hold on to life because they have an inducement to live. On 
the other hand, persons carrying term policies die sooner than any others. 
Ordinary life policyholders do not on the average live as long as holders 
of endowment policies, and on the other hand their longevity exceeds 
that of term policyholders, 

x * * * 


C. L. SrowE Lt, the well-known insurance manager of Rochester, N. 
Y., who represented the retired Clinton of New York, is now manager 
for the middle department of the United States Fire, the Greenwich, the 
Mercantile Fire and Marine and the Jersey City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 
% * * x 
Tue word “ Union” seems to be a popular name for insurance com- 
panies ; thus, we have the Union of Philadelphia, the Union of Cali- 
fornia, the Commercial Union, the Norwich Union and the Scottish 
Union. There is a better combination, however, embracing the term 
‘*Union” that does not appear to have been yet hit upon by any under- 
writers christening a new company. The manager of one of the “ Union” 
companies referred to, remarked to the writer recently, that he thought 
the organizers of a new company could not adopt a better name than the 
“ American Union,” 2nd we agree with him. The names of many com- 
panies are chosen on account of national or class significance, with a 
view to catching public attention and bidding for popular patronage. 
The German-American, the Irish-American, the Scottish Union, the Com- 
mercial Union, the Germania, the National, the British America, the Nor- 
wich Union, the Royal and the Queen, are all significant and excellent 
names, but their brilliancy would fade before a company bearing the 
happy title of the ‘‘ American Union.” The history of insurance com- 
panies has proved, however, that Shakespeare was right when he inti- 
mated that there was nothing in a name. Good management makes a 
company, and if the new American Union should be started by brainy 
and experienced men, it would soon rank among the foremost companies 
in the land without regard to harmony or significance of nomenclature. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 





A CURIOUS STUDY FROM THE INSURANCE YEAR 
BOOK OF 1887. 
(To Tue Epiror oF THE SPECTATOR.] 
Comparison of Canada companies doing business in the United States 
and a few American companies doing a like business: 


CANADA COMPANIES. 
(Home Office Statement.) 
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Company. Assets. Liabilities, Surplus. >" for sé : 
| Lo” 
| 28 
bee ae m 
British America... ‘| $1,181,261 | $630,628 $50,653 $872,551 72 
Western .......... 1,359,755 | 815,755 44,020 1,371,359 59 
ene N oekecsonwnt | $1,446.363 $2,243,910 64 
AMERICAN COMPANIES. 
| ; ie 
| \B6 
| | S50 
| Premiums for |= E 
Company. | Assets Liabilities Surplus 1886. lw @ $ 
. | Snes 
a. 
ls. 
5 ___ | 
| j 
Connecticut........ | $2,129,742 $704,871 $424,871 $o25.438 .76 
Hartford ......---- 5,055,047 2,015,960 1,789,987 2,350,372 .85 
National, Hartford. 1,938,507 395,038 | 563,469 517,630 .76 
Phoenix, Hartford. . 4.709,929 1,687,583 | 1,022,346 2,130,077 .78 
Springfield ........ 3,044,915 1,365,094 | 679,821 1,506,403 .88 
Washington....... | 1,949,467 821,648 127,819 1,150,755 Py 5 | 
New Hampshire. -. I, 191,863 454,104 237,759 615,300 72 
Merchants, N. J.. | 1,258,892 435,633 | 423,259 544,425 .80 
Continental........ 5,239,981 2,865,124 | 1,374,857 2,976,115 -95 
Germania...... seee| 2,509,774 862,960 | 638,084 1,063,080 81 
Hanover.........-- | 2,546,675 1,095,771 | 540,904 1,175 897 .85 
Niagara .....--.... | 2,260, 480 1,271,140 489,340 1,500,661 -84 
VRE. 6s. sacs oe | Ne ates cine $13.884,926 $16,516,513 | .84 





It being understood that the liabilities are made up practically of the 
insurance reserve—50 per cent on fire risks running one year or less— 
pro rata on those running over one year, and 100 per cent on all inland 
and marine business, the above figures present a ‘‘curious study.” For 
instance, it would appear that the laws of Canada are satisfied with an 
average of twenty pex cent less reserve than the laws of the States. The 
oniy alternative to that proposition is that the Canada companies—the 
. Western, for instance—do an enormous amount of short business, and 
if neither of these propositions are correct, it must be that the returns 
are wrong. Which of the three is correct? 

Another curious part of the study is that the Western, covering sub- 
stantially the same field and business as the British America—its col- 
league—gets along with a fifty-nine per cent reserve, while the British 
America has seventy-two per cent. Suppose they were made even (no 
reason appears in The Year Book why they should not be), what would 





become of the Western’s surplus of $44,000? Let us see: 
Nis a seeks wk dha veal paarnsen vy eeunesoes honenaaniees $1,359,755 
Liabilities—Given in Year Book......--.-....0eeeeeeeeceees $815,755 
Add 13 per cent difference between British Amer- 
ica’s 72 per cent, Western's 59 percent........ 106,048 
NE PONE OO cio cts tescsansctecceusieses seers 500,000 1,421,803 
IN chica sha Ta sce Sods van sean bias UREN e UR iveT ened $62,048 


What would be the condition of either or both of these companies if 
the American tests were applied, say an average of eighty-four per cent 
of the premium received for the reserve? But if these companies, on the 
other hand, are doing a large short business, they are setting a good ex- 
ample for their American competitors, ANTI-FISHERIES, 


New York, March 8. 
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A LETTER FROM: THE AMERICAN STEAMBOILER 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


An article appeared in The Chronicle on the 16th of February (anony- 
mously signed with three stars), criticising the last annual statement of 
the American Steamboiler Insurance Company, Considerable mystify- 
ing figuring was done, but by placing the statement of the Hartford Com- 
pany and the American Company side by side on our desk, ‘‘ out of all 
this chaff we will sift a litthé wheat.” 

The first query in this Chronicle articleis: “If the expenses of the 
American for the year 1887 aggregated $163,221.40, how can it be that 
they reported nothing due for agency and miscellaneous in their statement 
filed at Albany ? 

We find that the statement of the American Company reported due 
for these items $11,930, while the statement of the Hartford Company re. 
ports the expenses for the year as $248,174.09, and reported as due for 
expenses only $3708; 

The second query is: ‘‘Why, with increased capital of $500,000, 
should twice as many of the American’s policies be canceled in 1887 
over that of 1886?” 

The capital of the American company was not increased. 
$500,000 was paid in as an addition to the ‘‘ surplus fund.” 

The Hartford Company increased their capital in 1887, by a call upon 
their stockholders for the sum of $250,000, while they made only $281.28 
addition to their surplus fund, either by their earnings or from the sale of 
this new capital stock. The comparison of policies canceled upon which 
return premium was paid, taken from the two statements, is as follows: 


The sum of 


AMERICAN COMPANY. 











ee Ae ee ee re $426,444 00 
Deduct premiums written in 1886.....-.--+.....-.+eeeeee 141,483 00 
Increase in premiums in 1887....... .......ceeesecess $287,961 00 
Return premiums paid in 1887.........--..sseesssseecees $68,172.83 
Deduct return premiums paid in 1886.......--........0+5 29,276.75 
Increase in cancellations, 1887 .....-.-............--.+ $38,896.08 
HARTFORD COMPANY. 
PE IO TE II esc sw axecepscecctvdsceneves $559,660.00 
Deduct premiums written in 1886...........--.......+.+- 401,880.00 
Increase in premiums in 1887................see-0-eee $97,780.00 
Return premiums paid if 1887.....................-2+0++ $51,812.69 
Deduct return premiums paid in r686................-+-- 26,012 24 
Increase ia cancellations, 1887.............ssescsceees $25,800.45 


By these figures it will be seen that the premiums of the American were 
increased in 1887 over 200 per cent, while the cancellation of policies was 
about fourteen per cent of these increased premiums. Applying the 
same rule to the Hartford, their premiums were increased in 1887 only 
twenty per cent, while the cancellation of their policies were about 
twenty-five per cent of their increased premiums, and the question is 
asked in this article in The Chronicle: ‘* Are these cancellations owing to 
dissatisfaction as to inspections rendered or want of faith in the manage- 
ment of the company ?” 

The same question could, with muck greater propriety, be asked of the 
wholesale cancellations of the Hartford Company. 

The third charge is that the American has increased their amount at 
risk in 1887 without a corresponding increase in assets, leaving cash 
balance of $48,078 of income over expenditures to carry additional in- 
surance of $17,383,426. This is a gross misstatement of facts. To the 
surplus income of cash premiums of the American must be added un- 
collected premiums, $114,823, total $162,901, to carry this increase of 
$17,383,426. 

On again referring to the statement of the Hartford Company they show 
a surplus income of cash premiums over expenditures in 1887 of $70,335, 
to which must be added their uncollected premiums, $95,879, total 
$166,214, to earry an increased amount at risk of $17,725,571. In the 
comparison of these items, the two companies are about equal; but this 
equality can be applied in this instance only. 

Continuing the dissection of the two statements,we find that the total 
amount at risk reported by the American Company is $41,422,854, with 
total assets of $1,266,983.12, while the total amount at risk reported by the 
Hartford Company is $63,844,675, with total assets of only $1,096,514 58 
wherewith to pay the same. 

The fourth criticism is ridiculous, as if children were playing with 
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figures. Thecharge is made that the stockholders have paid in $1,000,000 
and have only $913,358.05 to show for it. 

The statement of the American Steamboiler Insurance Company, sworn 
to and filed with the insurance departments of the various States, show 
these assets : 

Securities eee 


Loans on collateral 
Cash in banks 


How truthful The Chronicle article is others may now judge. 
AMERICAN STEAMBOILER INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, March 12, 1888. 


BRITISH GOSSIP. 


Ir is understood that two of the large English insurance companies 
doing business in the United States and Canada are seriously considering 
the propriety of withdrawing permanently from the field, or so recon- 
structing their American branches as to make them practically separate, 
independent local institutions. For obvious reasons the names of these 
concerns are withheld for the present, but the fact cannot be long con- 
cealed, if it is not known already outside well-informed insurance circles, 
that one of the companies referred to has hardly recovered yet from the 
heavy losses under which it has been staggering for two or three years, 
and that the other is becoming too unwieldy and cumbrous under its 
present system of administration to conduct its business with all the 
success it deserves and ought to command, 


* * * 


THE English home office is slow to move, but it is being stirred up 
energetically on the subject of inquests on fires. All legislation is, how- 
ever, balked either by the Irish question or the impending changes in the 
laws establishing local government in towns and counties. There is no 
disposition at the present moment to take up the time of Parliament in 
discussing questions that must soon come up for final adjustment as a 
detail of local government. Still, the subject of fire inquests is pressing 
and becoming more urgent every day. The conviction is growing that 
fires would be enormously reduced if incendiaries knew they would be 
closely looked after. 

x * * 

THE present Parliament will be asked to passa private bill to compel 
the use of cyanite in the construction of theatres, public buildings, ship- 
ping and everything in its ordinary state inflammable, in which there is 
human life. Without entering into the merits of cyanite, which may or 
may not be all that is claimed, it may be taken for granted at once that 
no such measure will ever be sanctioned by the British legislature. There 
are already seven or possibly eight compositions in the field, each of 
which is said to be a perfect protection against fire, and it is hardly to be 
expected that Parliament will ignore the claims of all except cyanite, and 
compel the use of the latter to the prejudice of the others. What Parlia- 
ment may be reasonably expected to do, is to refer the whole matter to 
a committe or commission with directions to report as to the best means 
of discovering and bringing into general use the most effective agent for 
rendering inflammable materials non-inflammable. The result of such an 
inquiry would be the enlightening of the public, the grajual voluntary 
adoption of protective materials and a reduction of insurance rates where 
Such materials are used. 

% * * 


Ir will be remembered that the proposed objects of the London Insur- 
ance Institute contained a clause relating to the black list. The neces- 
Sity of a complete black list, common to all the companies in every 
branch of the business, has long been severely felt in England, where 
defalcations and resignations for cause are far more frequent than is gen- 
erally supposed. The idea now is to extend the black list of fire com- 
panies so as to cover life, accident, guarantee, plate glass, boiler and all 
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other well established concerns. It is a singular fact that, with all the 
business aptitude and practical instincts of British insurance managers, 
nothing at all resembling a complete black list has ever been made. The 
compilations at present in use are only of restricted value. The offices 
that need a good register more than all the rest put together are the loan 
and building societies. It would handsomely pay the insurance compa- 
nies to combine in the formation of a common intelligence department for 


the use of all, 
x # * 


ANOTHER thing that the welfare of the companies, not less than that of 
the general public, demands, is what the promoters of the Insurance In- 
stitute called the ‘‘ centralization of the moral forces” of insurance com- 
panies of all descriptions, for combined action in matters affecting their 
interests and influencing legislation relating thereto. The companies 
in fact have never yet realized the enormous power they could, in a 
united state, wield. A recent analysis of the parliamentary representa- 
tion of Great Britain reveals the surprising fact that in the last three Par- 
liaments a majority of members were directors of insurance companies or 
largely interested in insurance. The insurance men are in this present 
Parliament so strong that were they to combine they could carry without 
debate, simply with their silent vote, any measure whatever they might 
consider for the national weal and the security of insurance. In the ab- 
sence, however, of combination much needed legislation has been 
neglected. If the men interested in the Insurance Institute should accom- 
plish nothing more than the ‘‘ centralization of the moral forces of the in- 
surance companies,” they would deserve the hearty gratitude of all who 
believe truly in the beneficence and practical value of insurance as a 
future factor in the world’s progress. It is, at any rate, a grand thing to 
see that the wondrous power for good on the human race of a just ad- 
ministration of the principles of insurance. is beginning at last to be not 
only understood but discussed. 

x * * 


Ir is sitisfactory to find, from the published utterances of representa- 
tive insurance men, that the practical value of American and other foreign 
insurance journals is becoming known in England. There is much that 
is admirable in the English insurance journals, and doubtless they do 
meet the requirements of the day in their own country, or so many of 
them would not be able to exist. Possibly, a journal conducted in the 
American fashion would not be a success over there. Still it is undenia- 
ble that if information on technical subjects is required it must as a rule 
ve sought outside the columns of the English insurance press, Occasion- 
ally one meets in English papers a mention of topics of deep interest to 
insurance men besides the stereotyped reports, paid for as advertisements 
or otherwise, of insurance companies’ financial statements, and accounts 
of meetings. The English reader would, however, have to look a long 
time in vain in the pages of his favorite journal for those exhaustive, in- 
teresting and practical researches into the very heart of the pressing ques- 
tions thai agitate the insurance world, with which the pages of American 
insurance journals are so well garnished. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to read the acknowledgement even at this late day that in American and 
other foreign insurance journals are to be found ‘‘ very practical and in- 
teresting articles” that it would be hopeless to look for in the English 
insurance press, 

* x x 

THE so-called ‘‘ new style” of accident insurance in America, by which 
thé insurer is allowed separate compensation for particular injuries, such 
as to the eye, hand, and so forth, was introduced in England in 1864. 
The company that first made separate compensation a feature was the Ac- 
cidental Death Office, one of the pioneers, and at that time the most 
energetic in that particular branch of insurance. For instance, $100 was 
awarded for the total loss of an eye, $100 for fracture of the skull, $20 
for fracture of any bone in the hand or fingers, and so on through a long 
list. As the old adage saith, ‘‘ There is nothing new under the sun "”"— 
well, hardly anything. 

x x x 


ENGLISH companies having branches in British America are, with a 
few notable exceptions, anything but delighted with the outlook. The 
losses the past quinquennial period, if [ may apply that honored life 
term to the fire side of the business, have been simply awful—frightful 
and terrible, some say, but these words are hardly strong enough to con- 
vey the right idea. It is intimated, but with the delicacy that is of course 
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to be expected from the accomplished fire insurance manager of the 
period, that Canada of late years has become the favorite resort for fire- 
bug refugees from all parts of this fire-swept terrestrial sphere. Depres- 
sion in agricultural prices and bad harvests are hardly sufficient to ac- 
count for the wholesale demoralization in the rural districts of which 
smoking and well-insured barns by the hundred afford such melancholy 
but convincing evidence, There is great reluctance to extend operations 
in Canada just now, and a strong inclination to economize and pare down 
in every way. D. E. W. 
Lonpon, February 25. 





ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


ProBABLY in no other line of business do the managers thereof have to 
face so many attempts at fraud as do those who are managers of accident 
insurance companies. The average man thinks there is nothing discred- 
itable in getting the best of a corporation, even if he has to resort to ques- 
tionable methods to do it. Many persons who are esteemed highly hon- 
orable think it a ‘‘smart” thing if they can ‘‘ beat” the United States 
government, and even refined ladies are frequently discovered playing 
the role of smugglers. Railroad companies, life insurance corporations 
and all prominent organizations dealing with the general public are 
looked upon as legitimate prey by a very large portion of those having 
dealings with them. So it is in accident insurance. If a person insured 
meets with an accident that lays him up for a few days, the temptation to 
prolong the period of disability and so secure a longer holiday, with full 
pay, is almost irresistible. So instead of making a claim for three or 
four days or a couple of weeks, he makes his claim up to the full limit, 
and feels insulted if the company sets on foot an investigation of the mat- 
ter. If the investigation results in cutting down his claim, he asserts 
that an outrage is committed upon him, and proclaims against the vigi- 
lance that interposes to prevent him from robbing his fellow members. 
He would be indignant if his attempt to collect more than he was en- 
titled to was stigmatized as an attempted theft, yet it is nothing more or 
less than an effort to secure by misrepresentation and fraud that which 
belongs to others to which he has noright. To pick the pocket of an in- 
dividual is a crime ; to rob a benevolent association is ‘‘smart” in the 
eyes of too man persons. This desire to obtain something for nothing, 
to which there is no valid claim, compels the managers of accident com- 
panies to cause an investigation to be made of nearly every claim made 
upon them, and to this end they have to employ special agents and ad- 
justers, pay for medical opinions, etc., all of which is expensive, and in- 
creases the cost of the insurance. Here is acase in point: A man fell 
on the icy sidewalk a few weeks ago and sprained his wrist. He made a 
claim for two weeks indemnity. His own physician, on being examined, 
certified that the man was only laid up four days, and some of his daily 
associates did not know that he had been injured. He was indignant 
when the company offered to pay him,for four days time, but finally com- 
promised on seven days, which the company paid rather than be sub- 
jected to further trouble and expense. Probably that man would not 
steal, but where is the difference between picking a pocket and robbing 
an insurance company? It must be an elastic conscience that can per- 
ceive the distinction. The accident contract guarantees indemnity for 
actual loss, and when one seeks more than that his action is not that of 
an honorable man. The individual who makes a dishonest claim would 
be one of the most vociferous growlers if he thought any portion of the 
premium fe pays was being used to pay fraudulent claims, but when his 
turn comes, ¢hat is a horse of another color, -Get your accident policy, 
pay your premiums promptly, and do .not try to secure more in return 
than you are justly entitled to. 


* * * * 


He was hurrying along Nassau street the other day, carrying a basket 
of lunch. The slippery condition of the pavement made the greatest care 
necessary to maintain the perpendicular, but something attracted the 
lunch carrier’s attention and he stopped for a moment, then starting on 
again, his feet flew out from under him, and he and the lunch came down 
on the edge of the sidewalk. Over the person of the unfortunate youth, 
there was a generous distribution of viands. His waistcoat was decorated 
with patches of chicken salad, there was a milky way of charlotte russe 
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on each trousers leg, and in his hat, which had fallen off, nestled two 
buns and a cranberry tart. The unhappy lunch carrier arose and began 
to scrape himself off, in complete silence. ‘‘ Too bad,” said a bystander, 
sympathetically, “‘ but youdon’t seem to care much ; why don’t you swear 
alittle? It might relieve you.” ‘* Well, the situation kinder speaks for 
itself,” said the lunch carrier sadly, as he extracted the tart from his hat 
and gathered up the shattered repast. ‘It’s no use to use cuss words now, 
When I get to the office and the boss sees the salad on me vest he’ll cuss 
enough for two.” An accident policy would have paid for all the damage, 
including the ‘‘ cuss words.” 


* * * * 


THE Tribune states that ina Sixth avenue car the other day a well. 
dressed young man and a pretty girl were passengers. They did not at- 
tract much attention, and probably only the reporter’s sharp eyes noticed 
that they sat exceedingly close and that he held her hand under the ample 
folds of his cape coat. The car filled slowly and after several blocks had 
been traveled the young man, evidently on the point of sneezing, hurriedly 
pulled out hishandkerchief. To the surprise of everyone and to none more 
than the couple themselves, out came a shower of rice. The air was full of 
rice. It pattered on the newspaper of the man who sat opposite, settled 
gently down on the muff of the young girl next, and fell into the wooden 
grating on the floor. There was a surprised silence fora moment and then 
a laugh ran around the car, increasing in volume as the passengers realized 
the cause of the disturbance. The effort of the young couple to look un- 
conscious was a blushing and lamentable failure. “Mary,” said the 
young husband savagely under his breath, ‘‘when I get hold of your 
brother Jake, I’ll wring his little neck. Let’s get out.” And yet Jake 
ought not tobe blamed. He wanted to insure good luck to the happy 
pair and gave them the traditional rice, An accident policy would have 
served the purpose better, and Jake would not have run the risk of having 
his neck broken. 

* * * * 


THE Chicago Tribune, which is occasionally veracious, tells the follow- 
ing pleasant little incident: 


I was in a quite serious wreck on the Northwestern road in Dakota the 
other day, and witnessed a little scene which makes me never want to be 
in another. No one was killed, but one man was caught between two 
cars which were partially telescoped, and, it seemed, hopelessly crushed. 
The train men and passengers worked heroically to rescue him. It was 
bitter cold. The man was caught in such a way that he could not speak 
—if, indeed, he had strength enough to speak. It seemed as if any num- 
ber of his bones must be broken, and it proved that several were. After 
a long struggle he was at last released and carried a little to one side and 
laid on a snow bank, just as the cars took fire and began to burn fiercely. 
All crowded around the sufferer. 

‘* Is he dead ?” whispered half a dozen earnestly. 

‘* Yes,” said someone. 

‘*No,” said the conductor 

‘* Hold his head higher,” said one. 

‘* His pulse beats,” said the conductor, who knelt beside him. ‘ Yes, 
and he breathes.” 

“ Bring an overcoat,” said another. 

The man opened his eyes and stared around. 

‘* Tf he isn’t hurt internally he’ll live through it,” said one man. 

“*Can he speak? Are youinpain? What shall we do for you ?” asked 
the conductor. 

The overcoat was brought, but the man waved it away with a feeble 
motion of his hand ; then his lips opened. 

‘* I—I don’t care for it,” he said, with an effort ; ‘‘ raise me up.” 

The conductor lifted him into a sitting posture. As he did so, the man 
with difficulty reached in his pocket and drew out an oblong, square- 
cornered package. 

‘*Don’t worry about me,” he said slowly, as he undid the package; 
‘don’t give yourself any uneasiness on my account, but just give me 
your attention a moment, as I am very glad the accident happened, giving 
me, as it does, an unparalleled opportunity to show this book, which | 
am taking orders for, entitled ‘ What to Do in Case of Accident; or, Ten 
Thousand Hints for Helping Hacked-up Humanity,’ a work, representing 
the fruits of a lifetime of study and experience, by the late eminent Dr. 
H. Sniff Smellumbreath, M. D., D. D., LL. D., C. O. D.—a book which 
contains over 10,000 recipes, directions and items of general information 
on what to do in cases of sudden accident, like, for instance, a railroad 
wreck such as we have exemplified right here before us in those seething 
flames which are licking up coach after coach, or a runaway, fatal attack 
of burglars or sickness, a sudden and unexpected fall on an icy pavement, 
children getting thimbles, buttons, marbles, five-cent pieces, silver spoons, 
teething-rings, jack-knives or other objects stuck in their throats; 
poisoning, suicide, murder, mule-kick, drowning, falling from balloons, 
heart disease, fits, being licked, sunstroke, mad dog, lightning, quick 
consumption, being an Anarchist, stepped on by an elephant, choking, 
toy pistol, blowing out the gas, or the thousands of accidents to which 
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flesh is constantly falling heir—here you find directions what to do in 
every case to save and prolong life, and I hope to take the order of every 
Jady and gentleman present, as I think there are none of you but can see 
the untold value of this book, as we have it illustrated right here in this 
accident before us. Anyone having had a copy of this valuable book 
would have instantly known what to do to save my life, whereas it was 
only by a miracle that I did not die, which ought alone to illustrate the 
reat work, and I hope—” 

But the whole crowd turned and silently filed down the track toward 
the nearest station, The instance cited failed to convince us of the value 
of the book. 

* * * * 


HE scraped away the mossy spray 
And scratched amid the lichen green, 
Until he read ** Kate Kelly, dead, 
Aged twenty-seven. Kerosene.” 


He sauntered on a rod or two 
And there he found another one : 
‘*Moses Melchizidek McGlue 
Here lies below. Blew in his gun.” 


He turned the corner with a moan, 
By thirst for knowledge goaded, 

And found upon another stone : 

‘** Didn’t know ’twas loaded.” 


Then, as he musing took his way, 
He spied, half hid by grass, 

Deep graven on a headstone gray, 
These words: ‘* Blew out the gas.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The United States Life Insurance Company. 


THE statement of the United States Life Insurance Company is always 
the first to make its appearance, and with equal certainty presents a record 
of substantial progress. Last year the company wrote insurance to the 
amount of $5,641,120, and had in force at the close of the year $23,471,829. 
It received in premiums last year, $74£,459, and paid to policyholders $524, - 
730, The gross assets of the company are $5,734,496, and with liabilities 
figured up at 4 per cent, a surplus of $653,670. President Burford has 
introduced some new features in the forms of policy issued by the com- 
pany, whereby policyholders are greatly benefited, securing substantial 
and trustworthy insurance upon terms that for liberality, conciseness and 
freedom from burdensome restrictions are not excelled by any other com- 
pany. The United States Life is conservative in its methods of doing 
business, and while energetically seeking new insurances, is extremely 
careful in its selection of risks, preferring choice business to a large vol- 
ume indiscriminately written. Organized in 1850, the United States has 
always held an enviable position in the ranks of conservative and trust- 
worthy com panjgs, that promptly pays its losses without quibbling over 
them, and makes liberal returns to its members. 





How was This Claim Settled? 


A FARMER, who had property insured against fire in the Phoenix Assur- 

ance Company of London, recently put in an amusing claim against the 

company in good faith, as the following correspondence will show : 
MAssENA, February 1, 1888. 

Mr. SMytH—Dear Sir: I have lost two of my cows on the Is!and 
Farm, with what they call wolf in the tail. I see by the policy there is 
$200 on the cows, Please let me know what you can do, and oblige, 

Respectfully yours, J. E. Cine. 

The above is forwarded to the home office by a special adjuster, who 
comments thereon as follows: 

I respectfully submit claim of J. E. Cline of Massena, N. Y., for 
loss of two cows, as forwarded by our agent, Mr. Smith of Norwood. By 
interviewing the gentlemanly manager of the granger department of 
the Phcenix, you will learn that ‘‘wolf in the tail” is a disease which 
fastens on the end of the tail of a cow, much the same asa Mugwump 
fastens to the tail of the G. O. P., and unless heroic treatment is at once 
resorted to, and the diseased portion cut off, the cow becomes rotten 
(comparisons odorous), and there is no salvage but the horns. Mr. Smith 


— that Mr, Cline is a well-to-do farmer, and makes his claim in good 
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Companies. 


Insurance 
Written, 
in 1887. 


Policies 
Issued. 





MINNESOTA, 


Connecticut Mutual 
Equitable, Iowa... #...-----| 
Equitable, New York 
Germania 


Life Indem. and Investment 
Manhattan 

Massachusetts Mutual 
Metropolitan* 

Michigan Mutual.. 

Mutual Benefit... 





National 

New England Mutual 
New York 
Northwestern Mutual 
Pacific Mutual 

Penn Mutual 
Phoenix Mutual 
Provident Savings 
State Mutual 
Travelers 

Union Central... 
Union Mutual 
United States 
Washington 


ILLINOIS. 


Berkshire 

Connecticut Mutual 
Equitable, Iowa .....---.... | 
Equitable, New York 
Germania 
Hartford Life and Annuity. .| 


Imperial 

John Hancock Mutual 

Life Indemnity and Inv: st-. 
Manhattan | 
Massachusetts Mutual 

Me ropolitan 

Michigan Mutual 

Mutual Benefit 

Mutual, New York 

National, Vermont.......... 
National of U.S.A 

New England Mutual 

New York Life 
Northwestern Mutual 

Pacific Mutual 

Penn Mutual 

Phoenix Mutual........-- ; 
Provident Savings 
Provident Life and Trust... | 
Prudential 

State Mutual 

Travelers 
Se ol eee 
Union Mutual 

United States 


Washington 


MICHIGAN. 


Berkshire 

Connecticut General 
Connecticut Mutual........ 
Equitable, New York. 
Germania 

Hartford L. and A 

Home 

John Hancock Mutual 
Manhattan 
Massachusetts Mutua 
Metropolitan t 
Mutual 

Mutual Benefit............. 
National 

New England Mutual 








Northwestern Mutual 
Pacific Mutual . 


Phoenix Mutual 
Provident Savings 
State Mutual 
Travelers 





* Industrial. + 13,149 industrial 


$422,186 
262,555 
33,000 | 

2,697,573 | 
351,953 
31,250 
60,000 
99,000 
490,904 | 
393,120 


270,950 





$2,284,743 
27,300 
1,189,486 
63,800 
2,877,023 | 
88,030 | 
1,074,000 | 
837,963 
141,500 
137,000 
167,500 
283,054 | 
1,512,190 | 
6,000 | 





1,122,293 
1,039,836 
2,665.735 

251,000 | 
967 
1,118,000 
6,877,780 | 
2,310,162 | 
2,992,500 
428,000 | 
127,433 
1,077,0cO 
395,877 
1,969,751 
184,000 

16,774,837 

1,277,011 
418,123 
622,450 

49,250 
591,308 


$1,122,889 | 
974,500 
293,513 | 


270,597 | 
1,430,459 

24,135 | 
146,090 
589,825 
33,800 
22,613 
237,189 
5,030 
914,779 
611,264 
52,500 
78,879 
1,150,440 
1,452,036 
10,000 
537,500 
41,842 
578,000 
207,000 
235,762 


Premiums, 
on Same. 


$14,353 | 
27,077 
1,152 
157,997 | 
38,765 
7,137 
782 
693 | 
18,473 
14,649 
10,927 
15,670 
45,035 
222,151 
3577 | 
31/488 
100,990 
127,576 
3334 
23,127 
5,992 
14,557 
21,229 
11,250 
8,975 
18,295 
10,310 
44,012 


$343,525 
26,803 
519,554 
4.039 
568,627 
40,819 
26,086 | 
192,164 
1,239 
17,871 
1,874 
47,840 
161,429 
124,569 
66,785 
225,121 
685,813 
30,646 
4,150 
305,086 
O1II,504 
604,145 
9,264 
83,162 
30,324 
55,031 
59,777 | 
25,115 
51,771 
243,296 
121,171 | 
38,372 | 
39,739 
2,629 
128,943 





$279,217 | 
30,161 
37,026 
36,751 | 
2,567 | 
121,044 | 
191,516 | 
12,476 | 
7,837 | 
86,238 | 
14,955 
11,159 | 
35,051 | 
37,327 
254,189 
144,073 


Losses. 


$20,010 


$145,933 
12,797 
283,118 
2,0c0 
146,660 
37.959 
32,000 


policies in force, insuring $1,444,381. + Losses under in- 


dustrial policies, 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. 
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MICHIGAN—Cont. | p $ MIssourt. 
Union Central .....-..----- 142 | $238,300 on —_——— ee MR ctadasscadew sens 65%» 29 599,41 $8,796 14.561 1 
United States.....--------- 60 | 240,630 37,081 $12,479 Connecticut Mutual ....... 142 $9.419 | shale “3% ( 
Union er ee 139 204,626 4,715 | 17,670 Covenant Mutual........... 79 | 122,244 24,814 14,587 
Washington..........-.--.- 363 511,093 115,498 | 40,826 Equitable, New York...... 772 4 292,542 316,676 89,348 t 
N J ——* POs picicsisvw'es 8 16,000 Set vesccu ] 
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Americnn® ..0.00cscces-« 2.) 16,999 $866,137 $7,703 | $12,600 Germania....... ie awe keen 135 ms. 283 a pa 18.760 é 
FEUNA .- 20 eee ee ee cece eee T44 342,217 65,874 | ee rrr 132 326,500 3,935 1,000 I 
Berkshire.-.----..--+--+-++ 74 187,867 18,776 | S090 PEGRAUOE.. 00:00.<..- v00s: 37 119,178 56,128 34.939 
BOOMIGD oscciegncacescs+es 173 127,750 7:377 | 3,032 Massachusetts Mutu2l..... 64 212,527 | 29,135 17 000 , 
Connecticut Mu‘ual........ 6 7,500 2,126 | 5,000 Mutual Benefit......- .... 317 | 985.343 | 180,763 175, ] 
Equitable, New York....... 646 2,357,620 413,351 | 144,524 Mutual Life, Kentucky...... pret Ll eaten | 703 Beers. 
Germania” ........... gore 35 72,606 16,090 | 18,596 Mutual, New York.......... 799 1,954,460 392,420 167,402 
John Hancock Mutual *... 674 159,433 23,137 45,093 New England Mutual.... 78 383.463 60,959 41,838 
Manhattan ......-.-...... 83 190,121 30,156 10,000 New York Life......... 837 3,768,965 379,797 173 100 
Massachusetts Mutual... .. 39 127,555 1,458 13,200 Penn Mutual........... 95 336,500 | 49,673 17,260 
Metropolitan*.......----- 77,060 8,464,763 572,392 203,843 Provident Savings..... : 423 1,573,000 54,697 25,000 
Mutual, New York......... 632 1,105,596 398,455 317,516 Provident L.and T... ..... 49 173.090 | 4,753 Keadatee 
Mutual Benefit............ 460 1,068,893 337,929 a, re 153 444,560 44,506 6,837 I 
National, Vermont......... 80 133.500 14,527 4,000 Union Central.............. 9 14,090 2,220 ‘onsen ; 
New England Mutual ...... 16 66,500 36,139 | 7a0ny7 Union Dieta). ...2.6- 2+. 131 237,560 8,657 6,146 : 
ROW VOCE occcccccccsse.- . 580 1,936,205 124,694 | 100,190 United States.........-.-. 67 144 630 9.472 2,000 } 
Northwestern Mutual....-.-. 170 567,186 49,113 fr |” nr 84 253,053 30,902 5,480 c 
Penn Mutual. apsrsennsees 23 41,009 7,866 9,051 nial enijeieeaactanadimes ememnttianind SME t 
Phoenix Mutual ............ 25 76,073 14,962 21,374 Rs iciidssb ess $16,21 $1,826,041 918,800 
Provident I.. and T......... 520 1,224,639 177,181 28,127 4439 $ ree $ . ¥9 I 
Provident Savings......... 128 456,000 20,923 6,100 ~ - f 
PRNOEE ss ccave sews ceese 84,211 10,343,866 | 915,332 | 269,785 a 
State Mutual .....-.-...... 78 173,500 34,741 8,coo a eee Se J 
Travelers... ..cccccccccece 22 78,522 7,599 2,120 a 
Union Central .........---- 53 114,680 6,359 2,020 1 
Union Mutual.......------. 17 36,542 | 12,033 | 8,219 el oo fT I 
SIE NNER ccccccvescess 131 268,040 | 32,416 | 12,600 
Washington .......----.... 87 217,594 | 88,812 | 43.457. We have had numerous inquiries from correspondents who are anxious 
to know just what is meant by the “three sixes” in the New York Fire : 
Ouro. J i J eid f 
SECA TES Se 296 $661,505 | $155,867 | $67,564 Department. It is popularly supposed that this isa general alarm, and t! 
Berkshire ............s-ee0: 22 104,000 48,023 | 6,080 wil] bri ; i soe lei 
nn na........ Pens 410,080 oma 187,056 ring to the scene of action all the fire apparatus in the cite, This is : 
Equitable, Des Moines ..... 25 35,500 Me xcnaben a mistake. The ‘three sixes” are substantially equivalent to a double , 
Equitable, New York....... 2,158 9,978,226 629,295 | 193,083 third alarm. Ordinarily a third alarm calls out an average of eleven en- , 
SNRs. 0.60.055.060-ceewees 17 379,478 65,700 33,907 ‘ a : 
(aR ig atta 177 370,620 60,600 | 51,044 gine companies and four hook and ladder companies. The ‘“‘ three t 
—- one °7 aag/000 3,195 “maa sixes” sent out after a third alarm has been sent in will bring out, ordi. a 
ee ; eae ‘€ 4 Bayo pipe “a narily, twenty-two engines, eight hook and ladder companies, two water , 
Massachusetts Mutual...... 77 306, 387 103,137 | 52,481 towers, the chief, two assistant chiefs and several chiefs of battalions. b 
ny ap on 878 507 Sahaee gy 4 These numbers might vary a little, according to the location of the fire. b 
Mutual ..... ieee ea de | 1,607 4,713,450 | 1,057,759 309,467 ‘The full force of the department consists of fifty-five engine companies, a 
Mutual Benefit.............. on 1,542,096 519,905 | 259:724 eighteen hook and ladder companies, two water towers, two fire-boats, . 
/ SS See 240 513,000 | 51,519 | 9,390 : : : ; . 
New England Mutual.....-- 9 | 32,334 29,920 | 18,422 one chief of department, two assistant chiefs and twelve chiefs of battal- u 
ea 1,744 7,512,755 505,899 204,748 ions. Of course, it would be highly imprudent to assemble all this y 
Northwestern Mutual....... 1,088 2,472,394 391,405 188,491 : fj : : : 7 
Dean Mutual cs occcess..s: 323 | 79 4,000 173 043 26,038 €quipment at any one point, leaving the greater portion of the city un- 
Phoenix Mutual..... ..---- 88 136,177 33,204 17,591 protected, so the running card of each company designates distinctly its : 
Provident Life and Trust ... 220 492,393 76,512 18,000 ? ng ee " 
Provident Savings........-- 278 1,029,000 | 59.577 43,000 field of operation, giving the number of each box to which it will respond p 
Prudential. ..-........+00++- | 37,623 4179.855 62,073 9,193 on the different alarms. Ona first alarm, so many engines respond ;;,on n 
Shane Gone “RAG as qsanane | sioi280 ry a second alarm, an additional number are called into service ; on a third : 
Union Mutual.............. 52 a 28,040 29,469 alarm, still more respond ; to the ‘‘ three sixes,” still additional apparatus 0 
United States .............. 129 2I1,9 34,610 ,700 : ‘ndivi 
Washiagton................ 197 374.416 | 36,758 21,518 responds. If more are wanted, special calls are sent ut to individual W 
companies. When the business portion of the city is uncovered by. these a 
MASSACHUSETTS. | : : a ae " : W 
; calls, portions of the apparatus in the outlying districts move into the 
Berkshire .......cccccece.s- 635 $1,138,960 | $200,514 $49,498 3 by PP ‘ ig : 0 
John Hancock Mutual...... 289 538.348 117,694 | 71,340 places of those on duty, as reserves in case of other fires occurring. ¥ 
es ee = 7°) 560 1,869,688 371,341 | 167,820 When the “‘ three sixes” are rung in the entire department is on the alert, n 
State pene 383 | py 23 ren 3'7 anticipating special calls, and ready for duty at the first stroke of the j 
Fs sy seal poner 406 1,041,349 204,235 veneer alarm. That signal means business; a threatened conflagration and a 
onnecticut General........ 107 150,550 24,788 | 0. . . a : F 
pocorn nard) lr ele pod a 3a, ain | Ba long siege of hard work for the firemen, It is also an intimation to un 
Equitable, New York.......| 1,032 4.598 132 | 552,873 | 221,229 - derwriters that their interests are in jeopardy, and there is nearly as much 
Germania ..... ....++..+++- 6 9,500 | 13,759 4,350 excitement in insurance offices as in the fire department. Even out-o P 
case a aah echu nt sees 14 65 500 25.173 15,000 ~ 2 “ ; pr 
RNID isd casinwes waipe’s 51 171,041 52,501 | 67,162 own insurance companies get the news that the ‘‘ three sixes” have been v 
Metropolitan..........+..-- 8 7.500 4.489 | 4.532 rung in, and the secretary of the Board of Underwriters is overwhelmed Ww 
Mutual, New York.......-- 956 2,826,660 951.941 801,099 : : y 
Mutual Benefit............. 635 1,612. 551 301 958 267,007 with telegrams asking for reports of the progress of the fire. a 
oe hiponoes see eeeee 4°4 936,000 175 197 66,400 Previous to the first of January, the ‘‘ three sixes’’ had been rung in but ay 
Sian ties ~ re hs = 844 ac. six times in fifteen years. Since the first of January this signal has been fr 
seecene 9 . 7 . a ° . ‘ 
oe oe. aoe 351 1,240,500 225,374 10,635 sounded three times, each time for a big fire that threatened to spread to i 
rovident Life and Trust... 192 599,732 158,382 15,000 i 3 a +mit | 
Provident Savings.......... 33 fr pi 38'360 5 — = extent to which the officers in commane could not fix a limit. The (a 
Sa 175 488,158 92,364 18,179‘ three sixes” signal was introduced immediately after the big fire at 44 te 
Union Mutual ............. 119 267,613 107,959 158,385 Broadway, which burned through to Howard street. Needing more ap- a 
United States............-. 286 443,629 50.471 6,290 3 , , , F fa 
VST 0660 c se coveersses 203 122,618 ae |, ..veideses paratus than responded to the third alarm, Chief Bates sent his driver t0 di 
Washington ............... 285 768,560 | 139,607 56,791 the corner of Broadway and E!eventh street, toring a third alarm from that ws 
Totals....0.....s000e+| 9,350 | $26,621,852 | $6,113,001 | $3 244.507 OX. According to instructions, the messenger waited at the box, and as w 
Wane!) it Oe bain al a, fast as the companies came up he sent them to the fire. This incident P 
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* Jucludes industrial business. showed the necessity for a more general alarm, and the ‘*6—6—6” was 
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introduced. It has been used prior to this year by Chief Shay for a fire 
in Worth street ; by Chief Bates fora fire in Leonard street ; by Chief 
Fisher for a fire in First avenue, near Fifty-first street; by acting Chief 
Ward for a fire in Tremont street ; by Chief McCabe for the Harlem fire, 
and by Chief Shay for a fire in Pearl street, near Maiden Line, when 
three fires were burning simultaneously. It will be remembered that 
Chief McCabe was dismissed the service for sending the ‘‘6—6—6” for 
the Harlem fire, but was reinstated by order of the Court of Appeals. 
His experience did not deter him from sending in the same alarm again 
afew days since, when the large furniture factory on the east side was 
burned. We believe we have correctly enumerated the six occasions 
when the “three sixes” were rung in during the fifteen years preceding 
January first. If we have omitted any, or made any errors, we shall be 
pleased to have the record corrected by anyone familiar with the facts. 





Physical Deterioration Among the Lower Classes of Great Brita‘r. 


Sin THOMAS CRAWFORD recently delivered an address before the British 
Medical Association in Dublin. Referring to the boasts of the champions 
of sanitary science as to the prolongation of life which has been secured 
though improved sanitary arrangements, he said there was evidence of 
perceptible deterioration or degradation of life in the lower crder of peo- 
ple. An analysis of the results from 38,324 examinations of men made by 
army surgeons from 1860 to 1864, inclusive, showed that during those 
years, in which the number of men required for the army averaged 6465, 
and permitted therefore a stricter investigation of physical fitness both by 
recruiters and surgeons, the rejections from all causes were only 371.67 per 
1000, while out of 132,563 men examined between 1882 and 1886, irclu- 
sive, the rejections were 415.8 per 1000, A careful excmination of those 
tables led to the inference that the lower class, from whom the recruits 
for the army are chiefly taken, are of an inferior physique now to what 
they were twenty-five years ago, The recruits drawn from town-bred 
populations gave by far the larger proportion of rejections; while the 
causes of rejection usually indicate a decidedly inferior physique. The re- 
jections from defective vision and diseases of the eye were nearly 42 per 1000, 
exclusive of all those whose defects of vision were so obvious as to attract 
the notice of the recruiter, and who would thus be excluded. There was 
a peculiar form of ophthalmia which, wherever it was met with, whether in 
military or civil life, was mainly caused by the vitiated atmosphere, aris- 
ing from overcrowding. Of late years that scourge had been practically 
banished by the sanitary improvements that have been introduced into 
barracks. It was to his mind the most striking illustration of what such 
measures could accomplish, and there was no longer any excuse for the 
existence of the disease. As with the blind, so with the insane. What 
were the causes which produced the very large class of sufferers included 
under this head? He might be told these causes were moral, lying be- 
yond the proper sphere of the sanitary officer; but was it really so? 
They must look to improved personal hygiene, especially during the 
training of the young, if they desired these classes of breadwinners so 
reared that they might enter upon the struggles of life both mentally and 
physically fit; and if that be so with the breadwinners, why not still more 
necessary in regard to the genesis of the future race? The habits of the 
people, too, had a very marked effect upon the development of deteriora- 
tion of the species. Look at the effects of physical culture as seen in the 
upper and middle classes of England at the present time, where every 
well-regulated school has its gymnasium, every village its cricket ground 
and every house its lawn-tennis courts, and compare the young men and 
women to be seen there with the dwarfed specimens of humanity in the 
overcrowded slums of the large towns. The result of such a contrast 
will convince the most skeptical not only of the value, but also of the 
necessity of educating public opinion on this important subject.—S¢. 
James’ Gazette, 


Saved By the Water Pail. 


PassING from the solid portions of the city into the neighborhood de- 
voted to manufacturing, we are reminded of the recent five-acre fire 
which let the companies off with $36,000 loss, and of the water-pail man, 
Many people here will persist in calling a pail a bucket, but our pail 
man, whom we often meet, is not disturbed thereby. He is an insurance 
agent who claims to have recently saved $150,000 worth of property 
from total loss, and an insurance loss of $100,000, by means of the water- 
pail, and is proud of the achievement. He had long since captured the 
line, and as the property insured was not stone or iron, nor under water 
(not being supplied with patent sprinklers), our friend, who holds the in- 
terests of his companies only second to his own, had no end of anxiety on 
account of it. This led to numerous conferences with the owners of the 
actory, to whom he suggested sundry needed improvements for the re- 
duction of the physical hazards of the risk. Now, the agent has a hobby, 
which was not forgotten during these interviews. He believes in the 
Water-pail as a means of fire protec ion, and he urged the proprietors to 
fevide numerous pails, filled with water, to be distributed through the 
uilding for the use of workmen in case of fire. The apathy of the 
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owners somehow made our friend very nervous regarding the safety of 
the factory, and after dreaming half a dozen times that he saw it burn- 
ing, and rousing his wife each time crying fire, he determined to end his 
worry. His next move was to purchase a gross of common water-pails, 
which he ordered sent to the factory, where he had shelves put up upon 
every post and wall where a pail would stand within convenient reach of 
workmen. Then he had the pails filled and placed in position. There 
they stood for months without being called into requisition ; but the agent 
looked after them ‘frequently and slept soundly. One evening, not six 
months since, a bit of metal slipped into a picking machine, which, with 
the inflammable material passing through, was ablaze in a moment. 
Everybody in that vicinity was staitled, but the water-pails were so con- 
veniently near that not one-half of those in the room were emptied on the 
fire before it was extinguished. Itwasalucky escape, for once the flames 
had gained control, that entire valuable plant would have been totally de- 
stroyed and the insurance companies must have indemnified the owners 
to the extent of their policies. The damages amounted to only $200, and 
no claims will be made on the companies. 

We believe the proprietors have even proposed to reimburse the agent 
for his outlay on the paiis and to make it a rule of the establishment to 
inspect them at frequent stated intervals. We have no doubt the vigil- 
ance of the agent, stimulated by his dreams, saved insurance companies 
from a severe loss, and we have about concluded that if every agent was 
thus afflicted with the water-pail hobby the companies might safely reduce 
rates about one-half on specials.—.S¢, Paul Correspondent Rough Notes. 





The Charleston Life Insurance Swindle. 


REGARDING the attempted life insurance swindles at Charleston, S, C., 
which we have already briefly mentioned, some interesting details are 
given in a dispatch to The New York World. It says: 


The investigation of the alleged attempt on the part of the bonds to 
swindle the Travelers’ Accident Insurance Company of Hartford and the 
United States Mutual Accident Association of New York has caused 
other swindles against insurance companies by the same gang to be 
brought to light. 

John H. Bond was the agent of the companies here, and it is charged 
that with his brother, who is a doctor, two colored persons and a Mrs, 
Dudley, he conspired to swindle the insurance companies, A fresh 
corpse, it was alleged, was procured by the doctor, and Mrs. Dudley, 
who had already taken outa policy through the agent, buried it as her 
husband, although Mr. Dudley is said to be still living in another part 
of the country. Dr. Bond furnished the certificate, the colored persons 
swore to seeing the corpse fall down stairs, and to witnessing his death 
shortly afterwards. John H. Bond then made the necessary return to the 
companies in order to secure $5000, the face of the policy. The suspi- 
cions, however, of the companies were aroused, and detectives were sent 
to look up the case, resulting in the above discoveries, and a long career 
of swindling has been unveiled by their efforts. 

The latest case made public resulted in obtaining $2000 from the Royal 
Templars, a temperance benevolent organization, chartered under the 
laws of New York. The swindle was engineered by the Bonds. Dr. 
Bond, in March, 1887, rented a house in Allway street and established an 
inmate of a disorderly establishment there, who said that she was Mrs, 
Lyman and that her husband was dying of consumption. None of the 
neighbors ever saw the alleged consumptive, and when his death was 
announced several went over to thehouse. They were not allowed to see 
the corpse, however, and the stench was so fearful that they soon left. 
Later in the day two suspicious women went to the room where the corpse 
was lying and attempted to unscrew the coffin lid. The stench was so 
bad that they had to leave the room. When they had breathed some 
fresh air they returned, but found that Dr. Bond had locked the room- 
door and that he would not give up the key. 

The corpse was buried on a permit based on Dr. Bond’s certificate of 
death. No one saw the corpse except the Bond brothers. The alleged. 
Mrs. Lyman remained until $2000 insurance on her alleged husband’s 
iife was collected, when she left and is now working in a cotton factory 
at Greenville. After the investigation of the Dudley case Dr. Bond fled. 

The keeper of the Potter’s Field has confessed that he sold the corpse 
to Dr. Bond to be used in his swindles, in both the Lyman and the Dudley 
cases. It is said that the detectives have even other swindles by Bond 
now under investigation. This afternoon John H. Bond, his wife Julia 
Bond, his son John A. Bond, Dr. L. N. Shafer and R. E. L. Shafer were 
arrested and lodged in jail as parties to a conspiracy to swindle insurance 
companies. Telegraphic orders have been sent to Greenville for the 
arrest of the woman who pretended to be Mrs. Lyman. Every effort will 
be made to catch the whole gang. 





The Yellow River of China. 


Tue {Yellow river, from the enormous rapidity of its volume when 
swollen by melted snow, is the worst of offenders. Its new bed, even in 
twenty-five years, has risen far above the plain, and as the dikes grow 
from hillocks into hills, from mere walls into ranges of earthworks like 
fortress sides, hundreds of miles long, the effort overtaxes the skill of the 
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engineers and the perseverance even of Chinese laborers. The ablest 
engineers in India were beaten by the Damoodah, though it is, compared 
with the Hoang-Ho, like a trumpery European stream, and though the 
labor available could hardly be exhausted. The truth of the matter is 
that, in all such cases, the upper sections of the dikes cost too much for 
complete repair, and tend to be inadequate; and when the Yellow river, 
gorged with water from the mountains till it forms in reality a gi- 
gantic reservoir, averaging a mile broad, from 300 to 500 miles long and 
seventy feet deep, all suspended in air by artificial supports, comes rush- 
ing down in autumn, the slightest weakness in those supports is fatal. 
On September 27 the river was its fullest, its speed was at its highest, 
there was almost certainly a driving wind from the west, a bit of dike 
gave way, the rent spread for 1200 yards,and—our readers remember, for 
Charles Reade described it, the rush into Sheffield of the Holmfirth 
reservoir. Multiply that, if you can, by 2000, add exhaustless renewals 
of the water from behind—five Danubes pouring from a height for two 
months on end—and instead of a long valley with high sides which can 
be reached, think of a vast, open plain, flat as Salisbury Plain, but stud- 
ded with 3000 villages, all swarming as English villages never swarm ; 
and you may gain a conception of a scene hardly rivaled since the 
Deluge. The torrent, it is known,.in its first and grandest rush, though 
throwing out rivers at every moment at every incline of the land, had for 
its centre a stream thirty miles wide and ten feet deep, traveling probably 
at twenty miles an hour—a force as irresistible as that of lava. No tree 
could last ten minutes, no house. five; the very soil would be carried 
away as by a supernatural plowshare ; and as for man—an ant in a broken 
stop-cock in a London s reet would be more powerful than he. Swim? 
As well wiestle with the Holyhead express. Fly? It takes hours in 
such a plain to reach a hillock three feet high, the water the while pour- 
ing on faster than a hunter’s gallop. There is no more escape from such 
a flood than there is escape from the will of God, and those Chinese who 
refused even to struggle were the happiest of all because the quickest 
dead. Over a territory of 10,000 square miles, or two Yorkshires at least 
(for the missionaries report a wider area), over thousands of villages— 
3000 certainly, even if the capital is not gone, as is believed—the soft 
water passed, silently strangling every living thing, the cows and the sheep 
as well as their owners, aud for ourselves, who have seen the scene only 
on a petty scale, we doubt whether tne “best informed European in 
Pekin” is not right when he calculates the destruction of life at 7,000,000. 
— The Spectator (Lo.tdon). 





Suing the Legion of Honor. 


Mrs. FANNIE M. INGRAM of Port Jervis, N. Y., is suing the American 
Legion of Honor for $5000 insurance on the life of her late husband, 
Condu: tor Jesse D. Ingram of the Erie Railway, who became a member 
of Orange Council No. 489 of this town in May, 1881, under conditions 
which purported to insure the payment by the supreme council of the 
Legion of the sum of $5000 to his widow at his death. Mr. Ingram met 
all dues and assessments promptly for over four years. About Septem- 
ber 1, 1885, he was suddenly stricken insane, wandering away from home, 
and was for some time missing. He was finally found and brought 
home, but never recovered his mental balance, and died in January fol- 
lowing. Meanwhile, without the knowledge of his wife, an assessment 
of $2.50 fell due, and default occurred in the payment of it on Septem- 
ber 24. As soon as the default became knownto Mrs, Ingram she paid 
the amount to the proper officer of the local council, who received this 
and subsequent payments of the same nature, under reserve of the su- 
preme council’s alleged rights. 

After the death of Mr. Ingram the widow demanded payment of the 
$5000. The claim was rejected on the ground that the deceased had for- 
feited his membership by the default of September 24. Thereupon the 
widow brought an action against the grand council in the Supreme Court 
of Orange county for the recovery of the claim. 

A trial. of the cause was held in September last before Tudge C. F. 
Brown without a jury, when the court held that the default was an effec- 
tual bar to the plaintiff's claim. An appeal was taken to the General 
Term, which has now handed down a decision reversing the judgment of 
the lower court, and ordering a new trial. It is thought that the second 
trial, under the rulings thus declared, will result in a verdict for the 


widow. 





Philadelphia’s Danger. 


THE report of Chief Cantlin on -the wheezy and dilapitated old ma- 
chines that are supposed to do duty as fire engines in Philadelphia, 
has excited a great deal of interest among Philadelphia insurance 
men and propertyholders. It was generally conceded that the chief’s 
recommendation that most of the engines should be retired to the scrap 
heap was justified by the wretched work they have been doing recently. 
The life of an ordinary fire engine is about ten years, but most of those 
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in the city’s service will average twenty-five years. Several of them were 
built in 1859, one in 1858 and one in 1852. It is doubtful if another such 
lot of worthless old wrecks could be gathered together in any other city 
in the United States. Many extremely important districts of the city 
must look for protection from fire to machines that are absolutely useless 
through age and constant repatching. The responsibility for much of 
this disgraceful state of affairs must rest with the old Philadelphia Board 
of Fire Commissioners, which was wiped out by the Bullitt bill. When 
the city would appropriate money for new engines the commissioners, 
instead of giving the order to some firm making a specialty of fire en- 
gines with modern appliances, would look around for a Philadelphian 
anxious for the job, and would give the contract to him rather than have 
it leave the city. The truth is, there is only one thoroughly first-class 
fire engine in the city’s service, and that is No. 32, stationed at No. 16 
South Sixth street. Since its first fire over two years ago it has been in 
constant service, has never been in the repair shops, and has not cost the 
city a cent for any repairs whatever. 

The average cost of a good modern engine is about $4300. Twenty. 
two, at least, of these are needed to put the fire department in condition 
to protect the city effectually. The cost would be $94,600, and there is 
no doubt but that the council will be asked soon to make a decent appro- 
propriation for the purchase of new apparatus. The city is now fortu- 
nately in a financial condition that will allow it to begin the work of 
improvement in the fire department. 

The following table will show how inadequately Philadelphia is sup- 
plied with fire apparatus as compared with other cities when the relative 
populations are considered : 





CiTIRs. Population. Engines, | Trucks. | Men, 
US, SER ae rae 1,206,009 2 I,I 
Ri pee 847,000 = > pa 
ee er eee 566.000 22 6 351 
ED siacikess cinagseuweeas 503,000 | 40 II 504 
SN i eb cbs tuteisiekeaner ec 362,c00 32 14 689 
et SUNN bx Sens oe 5ins sc eewe 350,000 25 7 336 





Of the thirty six engines owned by the city and in use by the depart- 
ment, the chief engineer recommends that twenty-one be retired from use, 
and states that three, one of which was built by the Amoskeag Company 
in 1852, one by Reaney & Neafie in 1859, and one purchased from the 
New York Fire Department, are classed as being no good. Four are 
claimed as being in fair condition, while only one is said to be good, 
When it is remembered that Philadelphia’s water supply is not of a very 
high order of efficiency, these disclosures are calculated to make under- 
writers uneasy.—New York Commercial Bulletin. 





Some Old London Water-Pipe. 

DurRING the recent excavations in the Strand, London, Eng., for the 
purpose of laying the Hydraulic Power Company’s mains, about forty 
feet of old wooden water-pipe was unearthed. It would seem that they 
date from the introduction of the New river water during the reign of 
King James I. The pipes laid down for the conveyance of the New river 
water are said to have passed through the streets to the extent of 400 
miles. The pipes were formed of small elm trees, drilled through the 
centre, and cut into lengths of about six feet, one end being tapered to 
fit into the one laid before it. These pipes are said to have leaked and 
burst during the frost ; but the writer of an article in the ‘‘ Book of Days,” 
volume 2, page 393, apparently in 1864, says: ‘‘ Cast-iron pipes have now 
entirely superseded them, but this is only within the last twenty-five 
years, and it may be worth noting here the curious fact that the rude elm- 
tree water-pipes were taken up and removed from before the houses in 
Picadilly, extending from the Duke of Devonshire’s to Clarges street, s0 
recently as the year before last, and that a similar series were exhumed 
from Pall Mall about five years ago.” 





Phillips Brooks on Life Insurance. 


PROBABLY no pulpit orator in the country wields a larger or more com- 
manding influence to-day than the Rev. Phillips Brooks of Boston. Of 
him it has been well and truly said that his fame belongs to two conti- 
nents, and that his words are always spoken for the uplifting of humanity, 
whether they are uttered in Westminster Abbey, Trinity Church oF 
Faneuil Hall. He has been and is an inspiring force to the multitudes 
who hang on his spoken words, and to the still greater multitudes to 
whom it is permitted only to read his glowing utterances in the printed 
page. 

When, on a recent occasion, Dr. Brooks had for his discourse no less 
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a subject than life insurance, it was to be expected, both from the fame 
of the speaker and the nature of the theme, that what he should say 
would be especially noteworthy. Dr. Brooks even bettered the expecta- 
tions In addition to the thoughts that naturally suggest themselves, 
such as the vastness of the life insurance interest and the benefits it has 
showered upon the widows and orphans throughout the world, a still 
further consideration of paramount importance was brought forward and 
elaborated in most striking phrase—namely: The sense of security felt 
by the insured, and his consequent ability to concentrate his aspirations 
on something more than mere breadwinning. The practical result of 
being insured, said Dr. Brooks, was that *‘a man may go his way in life 
with some of the burdens of life taken off, some of the anxieties of life 
removed, so that it may be in his power to devote himself to some higher 
activities than the simple preservation of life.” And again, addressing 
directly the company of life insurance agents to whom he was speaking, 
he said: ‘‘One of the great blessings of an avocation such as yours is 
that it eliminates a great deal of the worry of life, that it gets rid of a great 
many of these distressing and carking troubles that keep men from living 
their true lives. Care is like the sunshine that comes and wakes a man 
up from his slumbers ; worry is like the mosquito that stings a man while 
heisasleep. * * * * Blessed be care, and cursed be worry. And 
blessed be the occupation of men who are doing so muck to eliminate 
worry from our human lives. * * * I can almost think that I ought 
to recognize, as I walk the streets, the men who have provided for their 
families by life insurance. Takea man that is abundantly and thoroughly 
insured. Ought we not to be able to tell his walk as he goes down the 
street by the side of the man who has neglected the great privilege and 
duty of life insurance? They are like two men who walk over the slip- 
pery streets. One is well shod and plants every footstep firmly and 
strongly, keeping his eye open for what his business calls upon him to 
see, using his mind actively upon the work that belongs to that day. The 
other man is perpetually slipping and sliding, watching his footsteps 
every time he plants his feet upon the earth.” 

The literature of life insurance fails to furnish a happier or more strik- 
ing illustration of this important phase of the great subject. 





Theatre Fires in 1888. 


Ast is published by La Semaine Des Constructeurs of the theatres 
burned during 1887. Including circus and concert halls, the list com- 
prehends nineteen structures used for public amusement which were 
wholly or partially destroyed during the year, with aloss of about 400 lives. 
The first fire mentioned is that which consumed the theatre of Géttingen 
in Prussia on the tenth of January. Six days later the circus of Sidoli at 
Bucharest was burned, and on the thirteenth of February the Northamp- 
ton Opera House in England. Four days after this a theatre was de- 
Stroyed at Laybach in Austria, and on March 28 the Cirque Herzog at 
Ghent. The terrible fire at the Paris Opera Comique occurred May 26, 
and in June a theatre and a circus were burned in Russia, a concert hall 
at Rotterdam, and the Theatre Lafayette at Rouen. In July one theatre 
was burned in the United States, one in Spain and onein Holland. In 
August the opera house at Stockport in England, and on the sixth of 
September the Exeter Theatre. On the fourteenth of September a con- 
cert hall at Calais was destroyed, in November a circus at Hamburg, and 
in December the Islington Theatre in London. To these eighteen con- 
flagrations La Semaine adds the panic at the Dilettanti Theatre in Lon- 
don, caused by a harmless blaze, in which many persons lost their lives, 
as a disaster which should be classed with the fires. 





Not a Glowing Success. 


AT one of the recent fires at Montreal, according to a local paper, the 
upper portion of the Hayes and Skinner extension ladders were seri- 
ously injured by the flames. This, it was resolved, must not occur 
again. The ladders are of wood, but this was considered of slight im- 
portance by the managers of the Montreal Fire Department. The ladders 
must and should be made uninflammable, and for this purpose a large 
supply of fireproof paint was imported from the United States. The 
Paint arrived a few days since, and the firemen, in their leisure hours. 
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have been busy in applying thick coats of this wonderful preparation to 
their ladders. Dropping into the central station on Thursday afternoon, 
the artist at work on the Skinner spared no pains in explaining to the 
reporter the beauties and wonderful properties of the new safeguard 
against fire. The paint looked well, but the reporter was not satisfied 
and asked for an actual test. This was at once granted ; the men having 
unbounded faith io the application feared no test to which it might be 
put. A plentiful supply of paint having been laid on some paper, a match 
was applied. The result was, however, rather startling. The paint 
burned as readily as coal oil, but with a far greater heat. So quickly, in 
fact, did it ignite, that the fireman holding the paper had his hand burned 
before he could get rid of the blazing stuff. He danced and was, itis true, 
rather profane, but he managed to give voice to the opinion that a piece 
of wood with the paint dry on it might be placed in a furnace and would 
come forth unscorched and without blemish. 

Very well, said the reporter, paint a piece of wood and I will call 
around in a day or so for a further test. This was done and on Saturday 
the second test took place. The painted wood being thoroughly dry a 
lighted match was first held under the unpainted side, the wood being 
slightly blackened but it did not take fire. A match was then held to the 
painted side. The wood immediately burst into flame and made as good 
a torch as a broom coated with coal tar. The pgint is nota success, As 
a safeguard against fire a coating of Canadian coal oil would, it appears, 
prove just as efficacious. 





A Notice from Tennessee’s Attorney-General. 


THE following advertisement has been made by Attorney-General George 
B. Peters of Tennessee : 

My attention is called by the State Treasurer and Insurance Commis- 
sioner to the fact that millions of doilars of insurance on life and prop- 
erty in this community are said to be carried by unauthorized companies, 

The act of the last legislature rigidly requires a license for the conduct 
of insurance business, whether upon life or property ; and as to fire insur- 
ance, every person is prohibited from insuring in any foreign company 
which has not complied with the law, it being provided that all policies 
issued to residents of this State by companies that have not complied 
with the requirements of the general insurance laws of the State ‘‘ shall 
be null and void, and of no force or effect whatever.” 

This law was passed for the twofold purpose of protecting persons who 
insure their lives and property, and of protecting also those companies 
which pay for and obtain licenses, and do an authorized business, All 
agents and persons violating these provisions are subject to indictment in 
the criminal court. 

I take this method, under instructions from the Treasurer of the State, 
of calling attention to this law, and of announcing that insurance agents 
of all kinds who are violating its provisions and all persons who are 
carrying insurance in foreign companies not authorized to insure in Ten- 
nessee, will be immediately proceeded against in the criminal court of 
Shelby county as required by law. 











MERE MENTION. 


—The Iowa House has passed an anti-compact bill. 

—The tna Life of Hartford proposes to enter Nebraska, 

—The Commonwealth Insurance Company will enter Maryland. 

—The Union Mutual Life of Maine have been admitted to Wyoming. 

—The Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania has entered 
Colorado, 

—The appropriation for the Allegheny (Pa.,) Fire Department for 1888 
is $79,680, 

—The Charter Oak Life insurance building at Hartford, Conn., is to: 
be sold at auction on or before April 7. 

—Joseph Bowling has been elected vice-president of the Crescent of 
New Orleans, to succeed the late Mr. Oglesby. 

—The incorporation is announced of the Western and Southern Insur- 
ance Company of Cincinnati ; capital, $100,000. 

—Ata meeting of the Buffalo Association of Fire Underwriters, Feb- 
ruary 27, it was resolved ‘‘ that the rates on all risks in thiscity, excepting 
dwellings, schools, churches and charitable institutions, be advanced 
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twenty (20) per cent, to take effect immediately "—not sa/oons, as the types 
made us say last week. 

—The resignation is announced of James Swords, president of the 
Boston Protective Department. 

—The officials of Knoxville, Tenn., are investigating the fire alarm 
systems of different cities with a view to adopting one. 

—Two young women at Milledgeville, Ga., have engaged in the insur- 
ance business, and are agents for a number of c»mpanies. 

—Frank Olcott Allen, long general agent of the Queen Insurance Com- 
pany at Philadelphia, has resigned to join the forces of the Home of that 
city. 

—The tna Life of Hartford reports for February a gain of over 
twenty-five per cent in new business over the corresponding month of 
last year. 

--‘‘ Papa, where’s Atoras?” ‘‘Atoms? I don’t know, my boy. You 
mean Athens, probably.” ‘‘No, I mean Atoms—the place where every- 
thing is blown to.” 

—The big lace factory of the Associated Lacemakers of New York, at 
Williamsbridge, Westchester county, N. Y., was burned March 8. 
Losses, $300,000. 

—During the month of February the Indianapolis (Ind.) Fire Depart- 
ment responded to twenty-three alarms of fire. The total loss for the 
month will not exceed $10,000, 

—The Insurance Association of Providence, R. I., has given $100 to 
the Permanent Firemen’s Relief Fund, in recognition of the valuable work 
done by the fire department at the recent big fire. 

—Says a Wabash (Minn.) paper: ‘‘ Since the Odink fire the chemicul 
engine has been resurrected and put in working trim. The next thing in 
order is the organization of the fire department.” 

—The annual report of Chief Engineer Harrison of Fairhaven, Mass., 
shows that there were but two fires last year, and that the loss was 
$g000. He emphasizes the need of an increased water supply. 

—The Presbyterian Mutual Assurance Fund of Louisville, Ky., made 
an assignment March 5. According to the press dispatch the assets in 
the mortuary fund were $25,000. The liabilities are between $50,000 and 
$60,000. 

—At Newark, N. J., half a block of frame buildings, including the 
patent-leather factory of P. Reilly & Son, were burned on Wednesday 
week. The losses will reach about $170,000, with insurance of only 
about $100,000. 

—The new Broadway Theatre, corner of Broadway and Forty-first street, 
New York, has been connected with the fire alarm telegraphic service. It 
is a special building signal, No. 294, and the companies assigned to re- 
spond are Engine Companies Nos. 26, 54 and 1, and Hook and Ladder 
Companies Nos. 4 and 2. 

—New Hampshire February fire losses, according the figures of F. C. 
Livingston of Manchester, amounted to $66,740. The insurance paid was 
$36,665. There were sixteen fires, the greatest loss by any one of which 
was $40,000, One life was lost. 

—Superintendent D’CEnch of the New York Bureau of Buildings, hav- 
ing made a personal inspection of the partly burned Union Square Thea- 
tre, reports that the walls are unsafe ; that in his opinion the building has 
been virtually destroyed, and that if it is to be rebuilt it should be in 
conformity with the latest building laws. 

—A bill has been submitted to the Massachusetts insurance committee 
providing that ‘‘nothing in the charter of any life insurance company 
chartered by the laws of the Commonwealth shall limit the investments of 
such company, beyond that prescribed by the general insurance laws 
which now are or which may hereafter be in force.” 

—A book has been issued by one of the editors of that interesting 
magazine, The Writer, which is intended to instruct reporters on the 
proper phrases touse. It neglects to tells us, however, which we ought 
to say, ‘‘the building burned down,” or, ‘‘the building burned up.”— 
Detroit Free Press. Say simply ‘‘ the building burned.”—Boston Globe, 

—Imagine the delights of living but 300 feet from a 10,000,000-foot gas 
gusher! A farmer near Muncie, Ill., evidently doesn’t appreciate them, 
for he claims $5000 damages from the owner of the well. This is how 
The Herald describes the situation: ‘‘Wecan imagine the awful con- 
dition he is in. A gas well located within 300 feet of his house, shooting 
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forth an immense flame into the heavens, 10,000,000 feet of gas coming 
from the hole every twenty-four hours, ten thousand times worse than the 
thundering waters of Niagara Falls, and the shaking and shifting of the 
earth to such an extent that the whole farm is a complete wreck.” |, 
must be very pleasant for a nervous family. 


—A suit has been begun by Thomas H. Story against the United States 
Life and Accident Insurance Company to recover a policy of $5000 on the 
lite of his father. The company contests it on the ground that Mr. Story, 
who died from cancer of the tongue, concealed the fact that he was suffer- 
ing from disease of the tongue when he took out the policy, 


—J. Beavan, the United States manager of the London and Lancashire 
Fire Insurance Company, was in Louisville arranging the details for 
transferring the Southern department of his company from Messrs, 
Barbee & Castleman. It is surmised that Mr. Beavan will take the com. 
pany and that Messrs. B. & C, will hold a majority of the business,— 
Vindicator. 

—The Mutual Benefit Life Association of New York, a company 
organized under the assessment laws, and which has now been carrying 
on a successful businesss for over five years, has, during that time, issued 
8734 policies, for $35,1990,00, paid from the mortuary fund $392,624 to 
widows and orphans, and created a reserve fund of $101,194. A very 
nice showing that for President Kent and his associates, 


—At the burning of The Evening Union newspaper building at Spring. 
field, Mass., on March 7, six of the employees lost their lives by burning 
or leaping from the windows, while four others were seriously injured, 
The building was entirely unprovided with either fire apparatus or fire 
escapes. The fire began on one of the lower floors and shot up an ele. 
vator shaft in the rear, spreading through the building and cutting off es. 
cape by the stairway. 

—At Bridgeport, Conn., at the Union Metallic Cartridge shop, Henry 
Becker was blown literally to atoms by the explosion of a pot of fulmin- 
ate he was carrying from the store-house, nine feet below the surface of 
the ground, to the apartment where it is placed in the caps. It is sup- 
posed Becker let the pot fall, or allowed it to come in contact with some 
hard substance in transit. The fragments of his body were scattered in 
all directions, nothing remaining by which he could be recognized. This 
is the third or fourth similar fatal occurrence at these works. 


—The Massachusetts insurance committee has reported a bill providing 
that ‘‘in case of loss under any fire insurance policy issued on property 
in this Commonwealth in the standard form set forth in section 60, chap- 
ter 214 of the laws of 1887, and the failure of the parties to agree as to the 
amount of loss, if the insurance company shall not, within ten days after 
written request to appoint arbitrators under the provision for arbitration 
in such policy, appoint an arbitrator on its part under such provision, it 
shall be deemed to have waived the right to an arbitration under such 
policy, and be liable to suit thereunder, as though the same contained no 
provision for arbitration as to the amount of loss or damage.” 


—In reviewing the fire losses of foreign companies during the past 
year THE SPECTATOR says: ‘‘ The Alliance Insurance Company of Lon- 
don must bea jubilant office this year, when they consider what they 
gained by not entering the United States last spring.” Which reminds 
us of the statement of the small-sized schoolboy that ‘‘ pins have saved 2 
great many lives.” ‘‘ How so?” asked the surprised teacher. ‘‘ Why, 
by not swallowing them,” the youngster replied.—Baliimore Underwriter. 
Which reminds us again of the anecdote of the boy who, when asked 
what salt was, replied: ‘‘It’s the stuff that makes potatoes taste bad 
when you don’t put any on.” 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—C. L. Parker, agent for the Equitable Life, at Portland. Me. 


—F. O. Davenport, agent for the Employers Liability at Detroit. 

—John Naghten & Co., agents for the Hibernia of New Orleans, at Chicago. 

—Sweeney & Edwards, general agents for the Equitable Life, at Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

—S. H. Row & Co., State agents for Michigan of the Employers Liability of 
London, with headquarters at Lansing. 

—Thomas Torrance of Baltimore, special agent in Maryland and Westert 
Pennsylvania, for the Agricultural of Watertown, N. Y. 
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